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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


THE INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL has now become one of the 
leading organizations dealing with the problems of excep- 
tional children. Although the members have devoted their 
energies to the correction and prevention of handicaps in 
children, the world now seems bent upon the task of increasing 
this group. Already crime, delinquency, and social de- 
veneracy affecting children is being felt throughout the world. 
During this war, and after the extermination of those that 
brought it about, the task of rehabilitation of exceptional children will con- 
stantly mount. It is of utmost importance, therefore, to strengthen the 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, so that it can continue work during the war and be 
ready to aid in the reconstruction of the world when victory is achieved. 





To accomplish our aims, three tasks should be completed this year 

1. All chapters should strive to increase their membership. Every 
chapter should elect an active membership secretary and assign to that per- 
son the task of increasing the membership by at least 20 per cent. There are 
in gach community many individuals that would be. glad to belong to the 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, just waiting to be asked. Outside of those actively 
engaged in work with exceptional children are found social workers, visiting 
teachers, juvenile-court workers, various service clubs aiding the handi- 
capped, school principals, supervisors, and many elementary and high-school 
teachers and counsellors that have in their classes children with minor handi- 
caps or special abilities. These people should be invited to join your local 
chapter. Mrs. Adgate would be glad to supply you with leaflets and sug- 
gestions for a membership campaign in your area. 

2. The capital investment of the JouRNAL or EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
of $2,045.00 should be paid this year through voluntary contributions of 
chapters. With a membership of over 4,500 persons the payment should not 
be a burden on anyone or group if all chapters participate. Mr. Richard 
Hungerford, chairman of the committee on JourNaL funds, will explain this 
matter to you in greater detail through your officers. 

3. The Council should be reorganized. In the News anp COMMENTS 
section of this issue you will find a report entitled Preliminary Report of 
the Committee on Reorganization of the International Council for Exceptional 
Children suggesting a reorganization plan for the Counc, Please read this 
over and send in your comments to Miss May Bryne. The board has voted 
to hold a business meeting of the Councit in February consisting of delegates 
from the chapters to discuss this reorganization and to vote upon it. The 
meeting will also work out plans for the place of the handicapped in the war 
effort. 

If these three tasks are accomplished this year, the INTERNATIONAL 
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Councit will be able to render meritorious service to teachers of exceptional 
children and will emerge as a strong organization to lead in the education 
of exceptional children during the post-war reconstruction period. 


A POST SCRIPT 

Because I have entered the service of the United States Army Specialist 
Corps, this is my last President's Page. Dr. John J. Lee of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, has been elected by the board of directors as acting president un- 
til the next annual convention. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation to 
the members of the INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FoR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN for 
the very fine organization they have built, and to the board of directors and 
past officers who have been devoting a great deal of time and energy to the 
affairs of the Councit. It has been not only a pleasurable experience, but 
one of extreme satisfaction to me, personally, to have been associated with in- 
dividuals that have been untiring in their efforts and altruistic in their view- 
point in aiding the improvement of exceptional children. 

I hope that the members of the INTERNATIONAL CouNciL will continue to 
support and build the organization. There is no question about its need 
now, more than ever before. The time, money, and effort spent in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children are now netting results. The armed forces, 
and all types of defense industries are utilizing the exceptional in the war 
effort. One director of special education in a large city told me that she 
has no unemployment among the graduates of the special schools and classes, 
and I am sure most cities are experiencing similar results. In the immediate 
future all man power, including the exceptional, will be needed to win 
the war. 

My last suggestions to the members are: 

. Increase the membership of your chapter by 20 per cent. 

. Support Mr. Richard Hungerford’s committee on JouRNAL funds. 

. Write to Dr. John J. Lee, acting president, about your local problems and 
achievements. 

4. Send in news items to the JourNaL by addressing them to Dr. Francis E. 
Lord, associate editor, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

5. Evaluate the Councit’s organization plan and submit your suggestions. 

In closing I should like to say that I have no hesitancy in leaving the 
presidency of the INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL at this time because it is left in 
very adequate hands. It would indeed be trite for me to list the qualifications 
of Dr. John J. Lee who is widely known to individuals in special education. 
His work, his reputation, and his ability to organize should aid the Councii 
in progressing even in these perilous times. . 

Best wishes for a happy Thanksgiving, a very merry Christmas, and 
victorious New Year. 


> 


SAMUEL A. KirK 
Ist Lt.; U.S. A.S.C. 
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Reading Disabilities in the Light 
of General Child Care and Training 





In any discussion or 
talk on reading disabili- 
ties you expect to hear a 
lot about the ocular dys- 
functionings such as 
nearsight- 
edness, or farsighted- 
ness, about the size of 


astigmatism, 





about visual memory 


vocabularies, 
span, about mental age, chronological 
ave, the importance of illumination 
factors, the visibility of type, the con- 
tent interest of books, auditory acuity, 
letter recognition, and so forth. There- 
fore, a talk on reading disabilities that 
emphasizes child 
training might seem to be at least a 
little off the beaten track, if not en- 
tirely irrelevant. 

However, this is most emphatically 
not the case. All the researches on 
reading tend to emphasize such factors 
as I mentioned above probably because 
it is factors of this type that lend them- 
selves most readily to the nice, rigid, 
precise conditions required of experi- 
mentation. This is not to say that 
these factors are the most important in 


general care and 





Martin L. Reymert 


reading disabilities. My own personal 
point of view on the problem of read- 
ing disabilities is that there are as 
many patterns of causes as there are 
individual cases. While this may be 
exaggeration, it is exaggeration for the 
sake of emphasis, and I feel that such 
a point of view will at least be helpful 
in avoiding the oversimplification of 
causal agents sometimes found in an- 
alyzing reading disability cases. When 
we can show that, say, poor vision or 
poor hearing is always associated with 
poor reading, the very simplicity of this 
finding is inclined to make us enthu- 
siastic and restate our findings: Poor 
reading is always associated with poor 
vision or poor hearing. However, this 
statement is most incorrect logically, 
and definitely not in accord with the 
facts experimentally. Actually, experi- 
mentation through the years has shown 
that the physical and learning factors 
are important to reading in the sense 
that they represent necessary condi- 
tions for reading. A child cannot read 
well unless he has the minimum re- 
quirements of good vision, efficient 


@ Martin L. Reymert, Pu. D., is director of the Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search, a department of the internationally known vocational and trade school operated 
by the Loyal Order of Moose at Mooseheart, Illinois. 
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chology of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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hearing, a certain degree of intel- 
ligence, and so forth. However, these 
are necessary conditions; they are not 
sufficient conditions. Diagnosis may 
reveal that the child is perfectly ade- 
quate in these obvious physical intel- 
lectual capacities and yet be handi- 
capped in reading. It is cases like this 
that represent the hardest nut to crack 
in the problem of reading disabilities. 
The typical, nonintegrative, isolated 
factor type of diagnosis and treatment 
definitely meets a blank wall when con- 
fronted with such a case. 

It is my opinion that exactly in this 
region of the vast field of reading-dis- 
ability diagnosis and treatment, child- 
care and training procedures have a 
definite and important place. Re- 
searchers in this field are coming in- 
creasingly to this same basic conclu- 
sion. They are beginning to see that 
current practices in remedial reading, 
for instance, are far too narrowly con- 
ceived and should be oriented in terms 
of larger considerations and aims. The 
crux of the matter, it seems to me, is 
that learning to read or reading is a 
rather complicated experience heavily 
overlaid with important emotional and 
adjustment factors. Unless these emo- 
tional and adjustment factors are given 
a great deal of consideration in diag- 
nosis and treatment, then the efficacy 
of our remedial procedures may be 
seriously impaired. 

Let me illustrate my point with an 
actual case from the files of the Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research. 
Since we have children coming to 
Mooseheart widely separated 
parts of the United States having wide- 
ly different educational facilities, we 
do get a representative variety of prob- 
lems in reading. 

Charles was so very conscious of his 
reading handicap that he suffered as 


from 
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much from the emotional blocking as 
from his actual retardation. When 
asked to read he invariably replied, “I 
can’t read.” The cast history showed 
that Charles was very good in 
handicraft. Capitalizing on this abil- 
ity and on _ his in rail- 
roading, he was shown some train 
models made by another boy. He 
identified the various parts of the en- 
gine and cars and then he was told to 
make a list of these parts. He learned 
to spell the words by the use of pic- 
ture cards showing the parts of the 
train with the printed name beneath. 
He came to identify the printed sym- 
bols with the graphic picture. As 
soon as he could identify these words 
in other material, he was given a train 
model to assemble and figured out the 
directions orally. 

For a month the term reading was 
not used during his instruction hour. 
After he had made two train models, 
“figured out the instructions,” to use 
his own words, he was cheerfully ready 
to handle a paper-bound booklet about 
travel and read it. He was taught the 
letters and their sounds by tracing, but 
the word groups were taken from the 
train and travel context. 

You may say that this represents 
merely a standard approach to rem- 
edial reading, that all that was done 
was to enlist the child’s interest and 
any formal approach that did the same 
thing would be equally effective. How- 
ever, this is not the case. It is highly 
doubtful that Charles did not want to 
read, or that he was not especially in- 
terested in reading, or he did not care 
about his reading handicap. Actually 
he cared so much that reading had be- 
come the core of an emotional malad- 
justment. The first step in this retrain- 
ing or remedial-reading program was a 
basic emotional reconditioning. He had 


interest 
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to have reading presented to him in a 
frame of reference where it was so dif- 
ferent and dissociated from the usual 
school situation that he was not afraid 
and upset by it. The important feature 
was the emotional recondition and not 
the added interest. Let us pursue the 
case further. 

As his confidence and pleasure in 
the work grew, Charles became talka- 
tive, and his conversation was directed 
to dictating some pleasant experience. 
This was typed, and whenever neces- 
sary, reworded into his reading vo- 
cabulary level. He read these stories 
orally, tracing and sounding the dif- 
ficult words. When he could read 
through a story easily, he would re- 
read his story to another sympathetic 
teacher whose encouragement was 
much prized. Thus he was slowly be- 
ing introduced into  school-reading 
situations without emotional repercus- 
sions. Briefly, for 51 hours of remedial 
work, his gain according to the Gates 
Reading Tests was equal to one year. 

However, the proof of the importance 
and persistance of the emotional fac- 
tor can be judged from another entry 
in the case record. During the ad- 
ministering of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, his emotional re- 
action was noticeable. His sense of 
inferiority and inability to do what the 
others were doing resulted in his stop- 
ping before he had reached his own 
limit of achievement, for when the fol- 
lowing week he took the Gates test 
alone, he worked willingly and cheer- 
fully the entire time allowed, and per- 
formed far better. 

Cases like this, typical of many, must 
make us realize that the problem of 
reading disability is not a simple unit- 
ary one that can be solved by merely 
correcting glasses or vocabulary drill. 

A cursory perusal of the literature 
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and research in the past three or four 
years, for instance, shows an increas- 
ing awareness on the part of educators 
of the emotional component in almost 
all reading problems. 

Let us review briefly some of the 
factors that have been found associated 
with reading progress. One study, for 
instance, found the following factors 
were related to achievement in read- 
ing (1) ability to discriminate between 
words spoken, (2) mental age, (3) 
ability to discriminate between letter 
forms, (4) ability to discriminate be- 
tween forms, (5) vocabulary 
knowledge. We recognize implicitly 
and would expect from our own ex- 
perience that such factors would play 
a part in reading. 

One psychologist has given examples 
of the kind of confusion that results 
when such factors as the above are 
missing. We are all familiar with 
the poem that begins “Oh Union, 
Union, strong and great,” and yet 
we must understand why Mary, 
who confuses her recognition of 
‘o’s’ and ‘u’s’ cannot respond with 
true patriotic fervor since to her 
the line is “O Onion, Onion, strong and 
great.” Or Billy dealing with a prob- 
lem in arithmetic involving averages 
may not know what an average is and 
from the expression, “a hen lays on tne 
average a certain number of eggs a 
week,” infers that an average is a kind 
of shelf on which the hen lays eggs. 
Yet the child is not dumb. As a mat- 
ter of fact, lacking the knowledge that 
adults have of the usage of words, chil- 
dren often guess at their meanings from 
their sounds or at other times apply the 
limited knowledge that they have 
gained from their experience with 
other words. When they do make mis- 
takes, it is not their ingenuity that is 
at fault so much as the fact that their 


word 
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knowledge is insufficient. Thus, the 
child that thought that a gauntlet 
meant a little thin person was reason- 
ing as effectively as an adult would 
under similar circumstances. Though 
this, often we and the 
teacher, too, cannot see why little 
Johnny hesitates so much over a par- 
ticular word, or why he cannot dis- 
tinguish between a b and ad or a p and 
This is merely because once a 
thing is learned well it seems easy 
thereafter. If you want to know how 
Johnny feels, a good experiment is to 
take a page of print you have not read 
before, turn it upside down and then 
try to read it in a mirror. 


we realize 


a q. 


In this posi- 
tion the letters present somewhat the 
same unfamiliar appearance that they 
present to the person that is beginning 
to read. I would challenge anyone that 
has not had previous practice of this 
kind, to do anything but the most halt- 
ing, hesitant, groping kind of reading. 
You will quickly see that even such 
common words as and, the, but, pup 
actually require figuring out. So we 
must unquestionably admit the im- 
portance of these abilities in learning 
to read. 

Another rather thorough - going 
study discovered the following facts: 
(a) though low intelligence is with- 
out doubt one of the most important 
causal factors, cases of reading dis- 
ability often occur among pupils with 
average intelligence; (b) though “oc- 
casional reading disabilities result di- 
rectly from physiological or neurologi- 
cal defects . . . . more frequently such 
conditions exert only a contributing or 
aggravating influence;” (c) the vari- 
ous types of visual dysfunction may 
sometimes contribute to difficulties in 
reading; (d) adequate auditory func- 
tioning is important, and, where it is 
not present instruction must be adapted 
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to take care of this handicap; (e) and 
so forth. 

It is well to note, however, that in 
this same study it was found that such 
factors as home background and per- 
sonality and behavior characteristics 
were also associated with difficulty in 
This is important for this is 
the field par excellence for adequate 
child-care and training procedures. 
The study shows that “poor readers 
tend to regard the school situation as 
rather unpleasant and difficult to face” 
and “poor readers tend to regard them- 
selves as somewhat inadequately for- 
tified in facing life’s difficult situations, 
and they are more or less subject to 
crying spells, fears, indecision, head- 
aches, or loneliness.” Of course, we 
may say that the poor reading is a cause 
of these emotional maladjustments but, 
in all cases, by the time the remedial 
treatment is given, these emotional fac- 
tors are part-and-parcel of the entire 
picture of poor reading. For practical 
purposes asking whether the reading 
disability or the emotional maladjust- 
ment came first is as meaningful as the 
question of which came first, the chick- 
en or the egg. Actually the important 
thing is that both are present and any 
program of re-education must take 
both into account. Since the problems 
of poor readers are so diverse, they 
very often require steps leading to bet- 
ter adjustment both in and out of 
school. 

In those cases where the reading 
disability is merely part of the pic- 
ture in a much larger problem, then 
obviously treating the reading disability 
alone or as an isolated problem is being 
unrealistic. The problem is more deep- 
seated, will require methods more 
adapted to behavior difficulties as well 
as those adapted to reading difficulties. 
A little more than one out of every five 
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cases referred to child guidance cen- 
ters (21 per cent) have reading dis- 
ability as an important factor. 

The number of children that have 
difficulties with reading and yet have 
not had sufficiently serious concomit- 
ant problems to be referred to a child 
guidance clinic is probably many times 
the number referred to clinics and 
these persist in their own unhappy 
way, until finally they dislike school 
sufficiently to drop out at the earliest 
opportunity. 

It is to the prevention of these pre- 
dominantly reading-disability cases 
that child-care and training procedures 
must apply. For instance, to prevent 
the child’s unfavorable emotional con- 
ditioning to books and reading (which 
often occurs in the unfamiliar com- 
petitive atmosphere of the school room 
where the beginner is always sure he 
knows less than the other fellow) it is 
advisable to have interesting well- 
illustrated books, having very little 
textual material, to give to the child. 
Then his natural curiosity and interest 
will have a much better chance of 
flourishing in the home situation. 
Eventually he will ask about the mean- 
ing of the symbols, especially if the 
story is read to him. It is not as im- 
portant that he learn anything as that 
he becomes acclimated to the printed 
word, 

Furthermore, since such factors as 
general information, size of vocabulary, 
and so forth, are very great aids to the 
easy acquisition of the reading ability, 
the home environment should be suf- 
ficiently stimulating to foster an ade- 
quate range of general information and 
a representative vocabulary. As a par- 
ent I know that answering questions 
can rather quickly become a matter of 
too-much-of-a-good-thing, however, 
when we consider the genuine help 
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that this renders a child whose budding 
curiosity is seeking to put him in close 
touch with his expanding environment, 
we see that the rewards are probably 
worth the trouble. 

In addition to the direct results that 
child care and training can be expected 
to effect, there are the possibly more 
important indirect effects. Ifa child is 
spoiled badly, if he is a cry-baby, or 
a bully, or has temper tantrums, or 
has not yet mastered control of elimin- 
ation, or is overly shy, it is certainly 
going to be more difficult for him to 
adjust to the school situation. We can- 
not fail to realize that this general mal- 
adjustment is superimposed upon any 
specific problem the child encounters, 
and it operates to diminish the possi- 
bility of his successfully coping with 
the problem. Entering school is an en- 
tirely new experience, different from 
anything that has gone before. Since 
adjustment to any new situation is al- 
ways somewhat difficult, it must cer- 
tainly be realized that circumstances 
cannot be too propitious for the little 
boy or girl starting to schoot. The 
training that the parents have given 
the child, of course, is the one factor 
most responsible for the kind of child 
that is entering school. In the five or 
six years previous to entering school, 
the parents have determined almost 
wholly the child’s environment. Bad 
or good, spoiled or well-behaved, ade- 
quately adjusted or maladjusted, the 
credit or the blame comes to the par- 
ents. 

With an estimated 12 per cent of the 
school population decidedly retarded 
in reading we cannot afford to overlook 
any approach to the problem that 
promises to diminish that amount. It 
is my firm. conviction, that if you 
scratch any reading problem deeply 
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A TOTAL program 
that provides treatment 
for the individual needs 





4 ~ | of the orthopaedically 
4 e. handicapped child has 
4 been developed by the 
4 A Detroit Orthopaedic 
—/. Clinic. Conspicuous in 


its unusual features is the school pro- 
gram. The Sigma Gamma Hospital 
School,’ a unit of the clinic organiza- 
tion, is situated on the shore of Lake 
St. Clair, near Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
and provides convalescent care and an 
individual program for children and 
adolescents. Orthopaedic clinics are 
not unusual; neither are schools for 
crippled children; but the highly in- 
dividualized clinic-school program of 
the Detroit organization is unique in 
the direction of its emphasis. The pro- 
gram encompasses medical, surgical, 
psysiotherapeutic, psychiatric, social, 
recreational, and educational service; 
however, these separate fields are all 
employed primarily as means to the 
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end—a satisfactory social adjustment 
and development on the part of the in- 
dividual child whose personality might 
otherwise be hopelessly twisted or 
thwarted because of his handicap. 

Patients are sent to the hospital 
school from the clinic; they come from 
various localities and from all types 
of homes and racial backgrounds; their 
stay may be very brief or a matter of 
several years. Elementary school teach- 
ing under the supervision of the Detroit 
board of education has been a feature 
of the institution since its opening in 
1926; the high-school instruction was 
developed comparatively recently in 
response to the addition of a program 
for adolescents up to twenty-one years. 
Inauguration of the high-school curri- 
culum has made possible continuation 
of schooling without interruption for 
many older boys and girls, who might 
otherwise have become discouraged 
with the lengthy treatment, dropped 
out of school, and developed severe 
antisocial attitudes. 

As could be expected, in this teach- 
ing situation, there are many adapta- 
tions of traditional school methods that 
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must be made in the hospital school. 
Most of these adaptations can be at- 
tributed to physical factors or arise in 
the more intangible realm of personal 
relationships. The problems of over- 
crowding, mass instruction, and routine 
assignments, which sometimes beset 
the regular school administrator and 
teacher, especially in smaller commun- 
ities where limited finances make it 
impossible to provide means for special 
education procedures, are largely 
eliminated by a modified tutorial 
method of individualized treatment in 
small groups. Of the approximately 
fifty patients enrolled in Sigma Gamma, 
seldom are more than ten or twelve in 
the high-school group; as a result, the 
hospital-school teacher can do many of 
the things that she could scarcely hope 
to accomplish in the traditional class- 
room. 

One high-school teacher presents all 
subjects, accommodating each pupil’s 
work to the curriculum and texts of 
his particular school. In order that the 
patient may lose as little school time 
and credit as possible, a number of de- 
vices are utilized to secure this close 
coordination with the home _ school. 
When a patient enters the hospital 
school, a transcript of his credits, cur- 
riculum and _ textbook suggestions, 
standardized tests, and other materials 
that his class may be using are secured. 
During the patient’s residence, prob- 
ably several letters are exchanged con- 
cerning his work. Also, one day a 
month the teacher visits the home 
schools and talks with the patients’ 
teachers and advisers. Conferences 
with parents are held once a month, 
during Sunday visiting hours. These 
conferences are of special importance, 
as the parent-child relationship is the 
most powerful single factor that in- 
fluences the child’s attitude and de- 
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velopment. Even in cases where a 
very satisfactory adjustment is normally 
present, the teacher often has the oppor- 
tunity to promote better understanding 
between the child and his parents. 
When such an understanding does not 
exist, the teacher’s responsibility and 
opportunity are greatly increased. 
Finally, in most cases, final examina- 
tion papers are returned to the home 
school for scoring, assuring protection 
to both pupil and hospital school, at 
the same time strengthening the co- 
ordination between the two _ school 
organizations. When the patient re- 
enters his regular classes, he has no 
difficult gap to bridge such as all too 
often occurs when a pupil changes 
from one school to another. In fact, 
many patients actually gain remarkably 
in poise and leadership as a result of 
their experiences in the hospital school; 
within the past eight months, two dis- 
charged patients have been elected 
president and vice president of their 
respective classes, and two others have 
received semester honor-roll distinc- 
tions after having spent most of the 
semester in the hospital school. 
Because the _ clinic-hospital-school 
organization has always believed that 
attractive physical surroundings, which 
give an atmosphere of home and school, 
are vital, especially during convales- 
cence, the schoolrooms as well as the 
wards at Sigma Gamma are made un- 
usually colorful and convenient. The 
high-school room, which is situated in 
the front wing of the building, is well 
lighted with windows or French doors 
on three sides. Shelves of brightly 
bound books, magazine racks, potted 
flowers, gay drapes, table lamps, car- 
peted floor, polished maple tables and 


*CouGHLIN, ELLEN WHELAN, “Some Parental 
Attitudes Toward Handicapped Children,” 
The Child, August 1941. 
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chairs make possible individual group- 
ings and projects. Specially built high 
tables on rollers furnish working space 
for the pupils whose large wheel chairs 
will not fit under the regular tables. 
Typewriters, radio, electric piano, art 
materials, and reference books are all 
in the same room or in adjoining stor- 
age closets, instantly accessible. Spe- 
cially designed tables, reading frames, 
and book carts facilitate bedside teach- 
ing for those boys and girls that are not 
yet ambulatory. 

For the benefit of 
whose convalescence is comparatively 
short or whose handicaps are not too 
serious or permanent, as much voca- 


those children 


tional training as possible is provided— 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
news writing, and the like. No at- 
tempt is made at the final finishing off 
in rapid dictation and speed typing; 
these can be best handled in the group 
where the child feels the spur of com- 
petition. 

Because of the students’ physical 
limitations, laboratory courses are 
greatly restricted; emphasis is centered 
on reading and demonstrations. Bi- 
ology, nature study, and general science 
are so. planned; chemistry and 
physics have not yet been introduced 
into the curriculum. Sewing, knitting, 
and embroidery are done under the 
supervision of the occupational ther- 
apist, who also directs woodworking 
activities for the boys; however, since 
the emphasis is primarily on therapy, 
regular high-school credit is not given 
for this work. With the more leisurely 
schedule imposed because of the lower 


It must be remembered that some of the pa- 
tients are post-operatives, who will return to 
their regular commercial classes within six 
or eight weeks, while others, especially some 
cerebral palsy cases, are permanently handi- 
capped but not too seriously impaired for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 
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physiological limits of the pupils and 
with books and magazines readily 
available, directed reading becomes 
more than a name. Also, frequent and 
generous gifts to the library of du- 
plicate books make it possible for the 
pupils to select books that they may 
take home with them as nuclei for per- 
sonal libraries. These children, many 
of whom come from homes where 
school books form the only libraries, 
are delighted with the opportunity to 
make their own selections. And some 
of them are interesting indeed; there 
is a heavy demand for Tarzan and mys- 
tery stories, but closely rivalling them 
in popularity are such old favorites as 
Tom Sawyer, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, and Ivanhoe. Incidentally, 
the pupil is not forced to read at his 
maximum grade or intelligence level; 
the teacher, acting on the theory that 
it is important to encourage reading, 
meets the child on his level and at- 
tempts through interest to bring his 
reading abilities and tastes up to stand- 
ard. Reading for leisure is of especial 
importance to this group, many ot 
whom, because of physical limitations, 
rely on reading as their principal lei- 
sure-time activity. The teacher has 
not only the opportunity but the re- 
sponsibility for developing a facility 
in and love of reading. 

As the pupil reads, he is given more 
than the usual encouragement to do 
creative writing. An integral part of 
the school work—not an extra curri- 
cular activity—is the publication of a 
monthly paper, Siéma Gamma News. 
Every pupil, not just a chosen few, 
writes for the paper. This method of 
introduction to creative writing fre- 
quently develops. undreamed of inter- 
ests. 

In the conventional school program, 
music and art are usually elective sub- 
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jects; often the rank and file are not 
exposed. In the hospital school, the 
electric piano with a very large as- 
sortment of rolls is available, not only 
during schools hours, but for free time 
as well. To reinforce the regular pro- 
gram, there are numbers of volunteer 
workers drawn from the large associa- 
tion of the organization,‘ some of whom 
are especially trained in music and art, 
who offer their services. One artist 
conducted a weekly class for several 
months; all the pupils made splendid 
showings and found they really liked 
art. Incidentally, one girl, under treat- 
ment for scoliosis, who had been tenta- 
tively allocated to the vocational school 
because of her low academic record, 
was discovered to have sufficient talent 
to warrant a complete change in curri- 
culum. She may be good enough to 
support herself as a dress designer; if 
not, she will at least have developed a 
leisure-time interest which, because 
of her shyness, would in all probability 
have gone unnoticed in a less indi- 
vidualized program. And leisure-time 
activities are of far greater importance 
to the orthopaedically handicapped 
than to the normal child; whether the 
disability be only trifling or total, any 
orthopaedic defect restricts the pa- 
tient’s physical participation in the 
recreational activities of the normal 
group. 

Most of the home-economics work 
consists of reading and discussion in 
the fields of interior decorating, cos- 
tume designing, food values, menu 
planning, and correct social usage, al- 
ways stressing permissible modifica- 
tions for cases of individual handicap. 
Any adolescent is extremely self- 





‘ScoemM, EvizaBetH G., “Volunteer Com- 
muniques—Volunteer Service to Meet Special 
Needs in a Detroit Orthopaedic Set-Up,” 
Junior League Magazine, September 1941. 
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conscious and sensitive concerning 
matters of etiquette; these boys and 
girls, realizing the conspicuous posi- 
tions in which their handicaps place 
them, are doubly so. One girl was 
literally torturing herself because she 
could not get to her feet when older 
persons entered the room. When she 
realized that an exception to this rule 
is generally recognized, and with no 
stigma of condescension attached, her 
poise and self-confidence soared, and 
she had made another step in her prog- 
ress toward a well-adjusted social out- 
look, 


During the summer school, the regu- 
lar program is set aside for some un- 
usual activity. One such project was 
a very lively cooking class, first re- 
quested by the girls, but finally includ- 
ing several enthusiastic boys. The en- 
tire project was planned and carried 
out in close cooperation with the 
dietary department of the hospital 
school. The class first wrote various 
companies for recipe books, charts, and 
pamphlets, which were used as a basis 
for class discussion and _ individual 
scrapbooks. Discussions of food values, 
meal planning, table service, etiquette, 
household accounting, and a variety of 
kindred subjects were carried on, along 
with actual cooking, which included 
preparation of cereals, fruits, bever- 
ages, desserts, vegetables, salads and 
beef stew. Toward the end of the ac- 
tivity, the boys and girls competed to 
see which group could make the better 
apple pie. The final high spot was the 
preparation and serving of a complete 
dinner. 


_ Recitation procedure at the hospital 
school is individual and -informal; no 
time is lost checking attendance and 
homework drill pads; there is no set 
schedule of classes; no two days are 
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alike. Every recitation is conducted 
only if the pupil is physically equal to 
the effort; if not, his work waits until 
the next day, leaving the teacher free 
for another student. Often pupils an- 
ticipating discharge are anxious to 
finish up a semester’s or a year’s work 
in shorter time than usual; in such 
cases, the student may use recreational 
hours as well as school hours for study, 
the teacher giving all the time and help 
needed; the rest of the group always 
receiving their share later. 


The flexibility of the hospital school 
setup might be difficult for the teacher 
that likes the routine and security of 
the more traditional school program, 
but it is a definite challenge and de- 
light to the teacher that enjoys variety 
and is adaptable to rapid shifting from 
one subject or situation to another. 
There is less opportunity for monotony 
and boredom at the end of the day 
such as the teacher may experience af- 
ter teaching essentially the same les- 
son in algebra or grammar to several 
sections or classes. The children re- 
spond favorably both to this freshness 
of outlook on the part of the teacher 
and to the integration of subject mat- 
ter; compartmentalization of the vari- 
ous branches of learning is cut to the 
minimum, a goal toward which the 
more progressive school systems have 
long been aiming. 


Although many patients are phy- 
sically able to carry full programs, 
most of them do not attempt such a 
heavy load. Furthermore, because of 
frequent interruptions for doctors’ 
rounds, physiotherapy treatment, cast 
work, and the like, those taking the full 
four subjects make less rapid progress 
as a rule, than their classes at home. 
This definite drawback is offset in two 
ways: by a longer school term and by 
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the individual method of teaching, 
whereby the pupil, with little or no 
chance to conceal his shortcomings, 
masters his work more _ thoroughly. 
Strangely enough, he has not so much 
desire for concealment as when he is 
working in a group where competition 
with more able pupils is forced upon 
him. These boys and girls, as a rule, do 
not have to be wheedled and coaxed to 
prepare their lessons; when they are 
feeling fit, they respond to every sug- 
gestion and painstakingly prepare their 
assignments. It is significant to note 
that disciplinary difficulties are re- 
duced to the minimum. Also, indi- 
vidual instruction provides time and 
opportunity for remedial tutoring, 
which a crowded school program can- 
not include. 


With such a flexible schedule, it is 
possible to make a complete break 
from textbook work to concentrate on 
some group project—printing the pa- 
per, current events, nature study, 
dramatics, a quiz contest, a special pro- 
gram—which compensates for the lack 
of competition inherent in the tutorial 
method. 


the entire 
from 


As already mentioned, 
clinic-hospital-school program, 
the day the patient first applies at the 
clinic until after his discharge, is built 
around the core of a satisfactory per- 
sonality adjustment. A _ thoroughly 
trained and experienced social worker 
interprets the patient’s entire back- 
ground—racial, cultural, emotional, 
physical, omitting no seemingly trivial 
detail—before the patient is admitted 
to the hospital school; ‘she continues 
this close contact until after the pa- 
tient’s discharge, working with a psy- 
chiatrist in cases of extreme difficulty. 
As a result, the teacher knows the 
pupil’s history and personality before 
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he is out of isolation and ready for 
class work, and in a surprisingly short 
time is able to establish an intimate 
pupil-teacher relationship. This de- 
velopment is hastened by several 
physical factors, such as the size of the 
institution and the dependence of the 
children for help in sitting, walking, or 
handling of materials. A teacher mov- 
ing in and out of the wards at any time 
during the day, performing small per- 
sonal services when the nurse's aide is 
not immediately available, seems much 
closer than one entrenched behind a 
heavy, wide-topped desk; consequently 
the children, almost from the introduc- 
tion, regard the teacher as a human be- 
ing and a friend. 


Nowhere is this relationship more ad- 
vantageous than in the matter of vo- 
cational guidance, which at the hospital 
school is a continuous process rather 
than a haphazard occasional thing. For 
instance, when a _ patient’s handicap 
necessitates a complete change in voca- 
tional selection, opportunities to guide 
him in making that change are so fre- 
quent that the necessary adjustments 
can be made more easily than after he 
returns to the normal home-and-school 
situation. This is especially advantage- 
ous in dealing with the adolescent that 
unconsciously fails or refuses to accept 
the full vocational significance of his 
handicap. In an informal situation 
pupils will discuss their vocational in- 
clinations with a frankness and lack of 
self-consciousness undreamed of in 
more formal groups. This enables the 
teacher to work to advantage with the 
clinic director of vocational placement, 
whose task is to find positions for the 
boys and girls as soon as they are 
physically fit to fill them. 


Avocational interests are opened up 
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through the efforts of friends; fliers 
from nearby Selfridge Field visit the 
hospital school regularly and encovr- 
age aeroplane model contests and 
athletic contests of the less strenuous 
type; other friends sponsors and direct 
a camera club that meets regularly; the 
Mt. Clemens Rotary Club has preseni- 
ed programs for several months, dis- 
cussing community activities as well 
as demonstrating various occupations 
and hobbies—stamp and coin collect- 
ing, crime detection, telegraphy, the 
making of dishes—to mention only a 
few. These programs have been posi- 
tive revelations to many of the stu- 
dents; their first question is usually, 
“How could I, with my handicap, do 
that?” Resentment and rationalizing 
because of inability to participate in 
special activities of this sort have been 
noticeably lacking. 


Many other instances could be cited 
in which the hospital school with its 
limited numbers, informal organiza- 
tion, and adaptable program is able 
not only to solve its specialized prob- 
lems of physical rehabilitation and the 
keeping of handicapped high-school pu- 
pils at their proper level of educational 
development, but has been able to 
achieve those more fundamental goals 
toward which most educational admin- 
istrators and institutions have long 
striven but in many cases have failed, 
as yet, to accomplish—the development 
of wholesome interests and satisfactory 
personality adjustments on the part of 
the pupils with whom they are work- 
ing. To achieve these objectives, the 
clinic-hospital-school program has con- 


stantly worked with one dominant aim 


in view—to modify all treatment, all 
instruction, all contacts, intimate or 
slight, to the needs of the individual 


pupil. 











Convention Study-Section Reports 





Mentally Retarded Children 


Our distinguished friend and col- 
league in the field of mental deficiency, 
the late Meta L. Anderson, was the 
chairman, the writer the co-chairman. 
As Dr. Anderson was unable to attend 
the convention, it became the writer’s 
responsibility to conduct the meetings. 

Three main problems had _ been 
formulated for this study class: 

1. Education of young mentally re- 


tarded children. 
2. Programs for older mentally re- 


“a. 


tarded children. 

3. Social control of the mentally re- 
tarded. 

One hour and 40 minutes was de- 
voted to each problem. I appointed 
Mr. Richard Hungerford of Detroit 
(now of New York City) to lead the 
discussion on programs for older men- 
tally retarded children, and Dr. J. E. 
Wallace Wallin of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to lead the discussion on social 
control. I, myself, led the discussion 
on the education of the young mentally 
retarded. 

I opened my section of the discus- 
sion with some questions, a definition 
of the group to which these questions 
pertained, and a statement of the basic 
assumptions underlying the questions. 

“Definition of the group to which my 
particular questions pertain: The group 
consists of mentally handicapped and 
borderline children with IQ’s ranging 
from 60 to 80 who possess that potential 
capacity for the 3 R’s that is representa- 
tive for this IQ group. Their age is not 
over 12-0 years. Our reasoning is not 
directly applicable to children whose 
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IQ’s are either lower or higher than 
the limits just given, or whose special 
handicaps affect their learning capacity 
adversely, or who are more than 12 
years old. 

“The basic assumption underlying 
my questions is as follows: Intensive 
practice and teacher supervision is 
needed if the 3 R’s are to be taught ef- 
fectively. Traditionally, a major part 
of the teaching time is devoted to prac- 
ticing the mastery of symbols. This is 
at least true after the child has shown 
some readiness to profit from the prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, achievement is 
poor, progress slow. 

“A first group of questions pertain 
to satisfaction and motivation. The 
satisfaction that these children get from 
practicing the mastery of symbols is to 
a large extent derived from extraneous 
sources. So is their motivation. The 
social approval, and particularly teach- 
er and parent influence, are major 
factors. Satisfaction and motivation 
are possible largely because the child 
is docile and not acutely aware of 
standards that are enforced outside his 
special classroom. 

“One may ask: As the years go by 
and the task changes but little, does it 
not become increasingly difficult to 
avoid frustration? Certainly research 
indicates that maladjustment is more 
frequent in academic than in other 
classes for the mentally handicapped. 

“One may also ask; When satis- 
faction and motivation are developed so 
largely under direction from teacher 
and parents, and are so largely de- 
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pendent upon adult approval, are not 
the inherent possibilities for growth 
being interfered with and is there not 
danger of a future crisis? The child 
is being held to an infantile level. Yet, 
a certain amount of ability for self-di- 
rection is our goal. The program does 
not aim to lay the foundation for 
crowth to the status of a self-determin- 
ing adult. The adolescent break-away 
may be rendered more difficult. 

“One may raise the additional ques- 
tion: What happens if the teacher is 
not very clever and not very sym- 
pathetic? It would appear that, on the 
average, the chances are high for re- 
sistance, undesirable attitudes, and con- 
fusion in the mechanics of the 3 R’s 
to occur. 

“Finally, the following questions: 
Assuming that for these young mental- 
ly handicapped children practicing 
mastery of the symbols is a major and 
time consuming objective, what oppor- 
tunities for training are being reduced 
under such a program? Briefly, I 
should suggest that the following op- 
portunities are being reduced: Manual 
experience, artistic experience, play ex- 
perience, experience with the larger 
environment, continued preacademic 
training, and last, but not least, social 
experience in life-like situations in 
which there is a greater degree of self- 
direction and self-motivation. These 
are all experiences that the mentally 
handicapped child is not likely to ac- 
quire in sufficient amount and satisfac- 
tory form except under a program. He 
is less spontaneous and also usually 
less privileged than is the average child 
and he also needs a longer period of 
preparation for the mechanics of the 
3 R’s, 


“Now, assume that a program of pro- 
longed preacademic training is intro- 
duced as we have known it for the past 
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few years at the Wayne County Train- 
ing School. Assume that very little 
emphasis is placed on the mastery of 
symbols so that learning in this field, 
if it takes place at all, becomes largely 
incidental and self-directed and re- 
stricted to knowledge for which there 
is an immediate practical and real 
necessity. Assume that this program is 
continued until each child has a mental 
age well above his educational age, or 
until he is, perhaps 11 or 12 years old. 
What opportunities has he lost? None, 
as far as we can see. 

“Linguistic, conceptual, and _per- 
ceptual training is strengthened rather 
than otherwise because it is freed of 
the tie-up with emphatic training in 
the mastery of symbols. But what about 
his academic proficiency? Our re- 
search on this vital point is not yet 
completed. But indications are as we 
expected; viz., that the child, after pro- 
motion to an academic program, will 
tend to make up for loss of practice by 
a more rapid rate of learning. 

“What opportunities has the child 
gained through the prolonged preaca- 
demic program? He has gained the op- 
portunities for training that were found 
to be neglected in the standard pro- 
gram. His problem of acquiring that 
mastery of symbols for which he is po- 
tentially capable has been made easier 
and thus his adolescent adjustment pre- 
sumably promoted.” 

The discussion centered largely 
around attempts to clarify specific ele- 
ments in the program. Thus it was 
agreed that it is entirely possible and 
even desirable to use symbols; i. e., 
written and printed words and digits, 


.for preparatory training and without 


emphasis on training for mastery of the 
ordinary processes of reading, spelling, 
and computation. For instance, it is 
entirely feasible and desirable to trai 
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for discrimination and orientation by 
using words. But this training is not 
imbedded in a process of teaching con- 
text reading, and the objective is not 
to acquire a reading vocabulary. The 
objective is to practice discrimination 
and orientation. 


Correspondingly it was agreed that 
there is every reason to teach the child 
words that he definitely needs to know 
at the time and that he can use im- 
mediately as he moves about; also that 
spontaneous and self-directed attempts 
at academic learning should be encour- 
aged. The whole difference between 
an academic program and the _ pro- 
longed preacademic program, in so far 
as the treatment of symbols is con- 
cerned, lies in the emphasis and the ob- 
jective. 

The objection was raised that par- 
ents wish to see their children learn 
the academic subjects and that the chil- 
dren would object to being treated in a 
manner that sets them apart. In reply 
it was pointed out that both children 
and parents easily learn to appreciate 
the program and that lack of academic 
progress is not too apparent while the 
child is in the program. Real diffi- 
culties can, if necessary, be adjusted by 
promotion, but are not very much in 
evidence. Moreover, it is the educator 
that must set the standards and develop 
public support for innovations. We 
cannot let extraneous viewpoints block 
developments, once the objectives have 
been accepted as educationally fruitful. 


Just how much more than ready the 
children should be before being pro- 
moted to an academic program, just 
how prolonged the prolonged preaca- 
demic program should be, was, ‘of 
course, not decided. I could not be 
dogmatic. . There enters in here, first, 
the question of how long a preacademic 
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program can be maintained with full 
benefit to the individual child; second, 
the question of what rates of academic 
progress can be obtained following pro- 
motion; third, the question whether or 
not the loss of academic progress sus- 
tained in the prolonged preacademic 
program can or should, at all cost, be 
fully made up. But since I was able to 
point to the existence of a trend to 
rapid progress in the group promoted 
from the prolonged preacademic pro- 
eram, as well as to some evidence of 
increased adjustment, the discussants 
seemed to consider favorably the prin- 
ciple that these children should be 
more than ready when entering the 
academic room, in other words, that 
academic training might well, in the 
group in question, start out with a dis- 
crepancy between achievement and 
ability, in favor of ability. 

Mr. Hungerford, in his section on 
the older mentally retarded, developed 
a discussion of the principles of occu- 
pational education. In so far as aca- 
demic training is concerned these prin- 
ciples imply gearing instruction to the 
needs in occupational and general ad- 
justment. The program calls for ex- 
treme realism and specificity in aca- 
demic training, general academic goals 
as measured in grades being of sec- 
ondary importance. Thus it becomes 
necessary to study the occupations into 
which the children enter, and all the 
facts about these occupations that are 
essential to the children, including 
such requirements as blanks to be filled 
out, words to know, and so forth. 
Training, to a great extent, consists in 
securing these specific academic skills 
and knowledges. 

Dr. Wallin’s 


discussion , centered 


largely around sterilization, marriage 


control, and home training. The dis- 
cussion was lively and it may be of in- 
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terest to note that wholesale solutions 
did not fare too well. 

Our room was packed from beginning 
to end—many standing. Approximate- 
ly 150 attended. So we may assume 
that the section-study class on mental- 
ly retarded children was a success. 
This success was due, in no small 
measure, to the excellent leadership of 
Dr. Wallin and Mr. Hungerford and 
to the contributions of the members of 
the panel: Mrs, Stella Flint, Chicago; 
Dr. Christine Ingram, Rochester, New 


York; Miss Evelyn Rose, New York 
City; Mrs. Irene Stevens, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Dr. Harold M. Williams, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Dr. Ruth Melcher 
Patterson, of the Wayne County Train- 
ing School at Northville, Michigan, was 
scheduled to appear but unfortunately 
was unable to attend. 
By Co-CHAIRMAN THORLIEF G. HEGGE 
Director of Research and 
Education 
Wayne County Training School 
Northville, Michigan 


Socially Handicapped Children 


The two discussion sessions on social- 
ly maladjusted children were unique 
in several respects. Among the dis- 
sussants were sociologists, psychiat- 
rists, supervisors, teachers, and proba- 
tion officers. The attendants, number- 
ing more than two hundred at each 
session, participated very freely and in- 
formally in a manner that helped to 
clarify the issues presented, in indicat- 
ing the more desirable procedures for 
the care of these socially maladjusted 
children, and in pointing decisively to 
the next steps in the treatment program 
to be shared by the schools and the 
community. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISCUSSION 


Some of the significant contributions 
of the discussions are: 


1. Socially handicapped children are 
those likely to build up behavior prob- 
lems that finally culminate in more seri- 
ous crimes. They are children that 
have difficultiy in making satisfactory 
adjustments; they are emotionally sick 
children that have feelings of insecur- 
ity; children for whom someone has 
failed to recognize their assets and pro- 
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vide the necessary guidance and essen- 
tial services. 

2. From 2 to 3 per cent of a school’s 
population present these personality 
and social maladjustments. We should, 
however, become aware of the growing 
problem directly influenced by the war 
and the attendant social evils, and be 
ready to set up now the machinery to 
deal with the increasing problem. 

3. If schools are to be the front line 
of defense and the arsenal of democ- 
racy, an adequate environment and 
equalized, though not necessarily iden- 
tical, opportunity should be provided 
for all children. The practice of de- 
mocracy provides for the living ex- 
periences of all children, here and now. 

4. The school program should be 
geared for individual children and 
should be child-conscious. The child’s 
particular, special, and present needs 
should determine the curriculum con- 
tent, the procedures of education, and 
the instructional material utilized. The 
school needs to take a more positive at- 
titude as a potent behavior training 
agency. The school will need to be- 
come a first relay station where be- 
havior deviates are recognized very 
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early in their school careers and where 
treatment may begin before the po- 
tential deficiency has blossomed forth 
into a social menace. The school will 
need to consider itself a reserve parent, 
a resourceful parent using whatever 
the community has to offer and mak- 
ing up for what the community lacks. 
The emotional climate of the school 
should be such as to provide an atmos- 
phere of adventure, helpfulness, and 
guidance to every child on whatever 
level he may be, without forcing the 
level of achievement up to any grade 
standard or to any general average. 

5. The school personnel should have 
an understanding of the obligation to 
approach clinically the treatment of 
behavior problem children, utilizing 
the services of the psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, the doctor, and the clergy- 
man; and, if need be, to take the neces- 
sary steps for the isolation, segregation, 
or the institutionalization of the very 
grave behavior problem children. This 
does not imply that the assistance of 
all these individuals is always needed 
or to the same degree. It does mean 
that the various types of professional 
service are available and should be 
called upon to participate when need- 
ed. A common understanding of the 
needs of individual children should be 
developed for a realistic approach to 
their rehabilitation. The classification 
conference was deemed a very effec- 
tive procedure. 

6. For the protection of the social 
group and for the welfare and good of 
the child himself, segregation is need- 
ed in instances when an authoritative 
approach is definitely indicated and 
when specialized treatment or school 
hospitalization, to coin a word, is re- 
quired. The disposition of the plan to 
segregate for this treatment must be in 
a definite relation to the special needs 
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of the individual child. No obvious 
designation or stigma should be at- 
tached, and the segration should be 
only temporary so as to prevent fu- 
ture or permanent segregation. The 
Milwaukee Junior Trade Schools were 
highly commended. 

7. The problem of delinquency is 
not fundamentally a school problem; 
it has often been said that the seat of 
delinquency can be found in the high 
chair. It is a social problem, a com- 
munity problem, necessitating for its 
solution the pooling of all the resources 
that can be brought to bear upon the 
task. We need a program—a dynamic, 
thorough-going, militant program—to 
carry the fight into the fundamental 
focus of infection. A frontal and co- 
ordinated attack on the neighborhood 
and family sources of contagion will 
help to remove the repressive condi- 
tions in the life of the socially handi- 
capped children and to redeem the 
group and the neighborhood, thus in- 
fluencing and improving the educa- 
tional, social and recreational institu- 
tions to counterbalance the frustra- 


tions. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
The school is the most important so- 
cial agency. It must merge into a 
unifying whole with other agencies so 
that children, adolescents, and adults, 
here and now, in school and out of 
school, may get to understand their 
personal problems and the issues con- 
fronting life about them. A commun- 
ity of interest and of responsibility 
must be fostered. The school needs 
to be the integrating and. initiating 
force to give direction to the efforts of 
the community folks, 
The awareness of the special needs 
of the local community now will bring 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Preliminary Report of Committee on Reorganization 
of International Council for Exceptional Children 


Tue committee on reorganization 
submits the following preliminary re- 
port to the members of the Council. 
The committee wishes each chapter to 
discuss this report and send sugges- 
tions and criticisms to the subcommit- 
tee chairman, Miss May E. Bryne, 
board of education, Minneapolis, Min- 


nesota. 


I. REGIONAL AREAS 

Because of the present unbalanced 
distribtution in respect to representa- 
tion on the board of directors and 
executive committee, the first proposed 
change will, therefore, have reference 
to the creation of regional areas in the 
United States, Canada, and outlying 
areas for representative purposes, viz: 

A. That regional areas’ be created 
—seven of which shall be in the United 
States and one in Canada, the areas to 
be known as follows: Eastern I, East- 
ern II, and Eastern III, Central I, Cen- 
tral II, Central III, Western, Canadian, 
and Outlying Areas. Outlying Areas 
will be represented by a member 
chosen at large. 

B. That one person from each area 
be designated as regional representa- 
tive. 

C. That the duties of the regional 
representative shall be: 

1. To become familiar with each 
state program of special education in 
the given area. 

2. To disseminate information re- 


‘The data for the division into regions are 
given in the accompanying table. 
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garding the Council and to create in- 
terest in its activities. 

3. To formulate a plan for increasing 
memberships and forming new chap- 
ters. 

4. To serve as a member of the board 
of directors of the Council. 

D. That 5 per cent of each chapter’s 
dues be earmarked for use by the 
regional representative. 


II. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

A. That the board of directors be 
made up of twenty members—eight 
serving as regional representatives; 
six members, one of whom is colored, 
and one from outlying areas, to be 
elected at large; four members of the 
executive committee; the chairman of 
the editorial board of the Journal; and 
the secretary-treasurer. 

B. That the regional representatives 
be elected in delegate assembly, names 
of candidates to be furnished by chap- 
ters of each area and sent to the chair- 
man of the nominating committee at 
least three months prior to the an- 
nual meeting. 

C. That the members at large be de- 
termined as follows: The president, 
with consent of the executive commit- 
tee, appoint a committee consisting of 
one member from each type of special 
education represented in the Council 
at least four months prior to the annual 
meeting. The committee shall: 

1. Prepare a list of twelve names 
of persons representing various types 
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of special education, two of whom shall 
be colored, and submit by mail to ac- 
tive membership or submit to the dele- 
gate assembly. The five white and the 
one colored and the one from outlying 
areas receiving the highest votes, shall 
be declared elected to serve for four 
years. 

2. Prepare a slate (president, vice 
president and secretary-treasurer) for 
election at large or the delegate as- 
sembly, 

D. Functions of board of directors 
(suggestions to committee on constitu- 
tion). 

1. To formulate and approve policies. 

2. To approve the budget. 

3. To appoint the secretary. 


III. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A. That the executive committee 
consist of the president, the last retired 
president, the vice president, and the 
secretary-treasurer. 

B. That the functions of the execu- 
tive committee shall be: 

1. To present to the board of direc- 
tors the nomination for a secretary and 
to direct her activities. 

2. To appoint the editorial board 
and name its chairman. 

3. To recommend the budget of the 
Council. 

4. To be responsible for the pro- 
grams of the annual meetings. (This 
may be delegated to the vice president 
—subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive committee.) 


IV. THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
A. That the definition of eligibility 
to membership in the delegate as- 
sembly shall be the average number of 
paid-up memberships for the six- 
month period immediately preceding 
the convention. 
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B. That every chapter be entitled to 
send one delegate to each assembly 
meeting of the Council, February and 
June. If the membership of a chap- 
ter exceeds twenty-five, an additional 
delegate may be honored for every 
fifty paid memberships up to five hun- 
dred. From five hundred to one thou- 
sand, one delegate for each five hun- 
dred members. At no time shall the 
delegate assembly exceed two hundred 
fifty delegates. 

C. That delegates be invited to at- 
tend certain meetings of the board of 
directors to voice their views, but to 
have no vote. 


BASIS FOR DIVISION OF AREAS 


Special Membership 

Regions Teachers 1936 Council 1942 
EASTERN I 2099 292 
(Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massa- 


chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Vermont) 


EASTERN II 2493 815 
(New York) 
Eastern III 2550 640 


‘ (District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia) 


CENTRAL I 2063 1282 
(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan) 

CENTRAL II 2094 741 
(Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin) 


CentTrRAL III 1267 159 

(Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas) 


WESTERN 1467 302 
(Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming) 
Total 14,033 Total 4,231 
CANADIAN 87 
(British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan, Quebec) 
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OUTLYING 49 34 
(China, Finland, Hawaii, India, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, U. S. S. R.) 


Total 49 Total 121 


Grand total 14,082 4,352 


Data for each state are 
The above 


Editor’s Note: 
available in the original report. 
table is a condensed version. 


Dr. Harry J. Baker, chairman on 
purchase of Journal, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

Miss Christine Ingram, assistant di- 
rector, Department of Child Study and 
Special Education, Rochester Public 
Schools, Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, associate ad- 
visor, Education of the Handicapped, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 

Mr. C. E. Stothers, inspector of aux- 
iliary classes, Ontario Department of 
Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Edward H. Stullken, principal of 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Miss Jessie Tritt, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, director of 
special education, Wilmington, Dela- 


ware. 

Dr. T. Ernest Newland, chief, Bureau 
of Special Education, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE NERVOUS CHILD 


A quarterly journal of psychopathology, psy- 
chotherapy, mental hygiene and guidance of 
the child, edited by Ernst Harms with Lauretta 
Bender, Robert G. Bernreuter, Bernard Glueck. 
Leo Kanner, Kurt Levin, C. M. Louttit, Thomas 
V. Moore, Martin L. Reymert, Augusta Runes, 
Edward A. Strecker, Erwin Wexberg, Ira S. 
Wile, Adolf G. Woltman. 


AMONG ARTICLES in forthcoming issues: 


MAIN TRENDS OF PSYCHO-THERAPY OF 
THE CHILD 


THE COMING TASKS OF CLINICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY 


TWENTY YEARS OF CHILD GUIDANCE 
THE MUTE-DEAF CHILD 

FEAR NEUROSIS IN BABIES 

BRAIN TUMORS IN CHILDREN 


NEW TRENDS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
STAMMERING 


GROUP THERAPY IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
THE PRECOCIOUS CHILD 

Further Special Issues dealing with: PRE- 
NATAL PROBLEMS, INFANTILE BRAIN 


PATHOLOGY, PATHOLOGICAL LYING, 
JUVENILE SCHIZOPHRENIA, etc. 


Address your order to 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


One Year Subscription $4.00 Two Years $7.00 
Fereign Orders $1.00 Additional 





Dr. Samuel A. Kirk (ex-officio 
member) president of International 
Council, Milwaukee Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss May E. Bryne, 
subcommittee on reorganization, Board 
of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, general 
chairman of committee on reorganiza- 
tion and administration, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


chairman of 


The Work of the Schools in Relation to the War 


At a recent joint meeting of the chief 
state school officers and the executive 
secretaries of state teachers associa- 
tions, the president of the chief state 
school officers was requested to name 
a committee to draft a statement setting 
forth the urgency of more closely cor- 


relating the work of the schools to the 
war effort. 


THE COMMITTEE STATEMENT 


It has become increasingly evident 
that the present world conflict has 
reached such proportions and such a 
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stage that every force at the command 
of the people of the United States must 
be thrown into the war, at the earliest 
possible moment. The time of victory 
will be reduced in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which we fully utilize these 
forces. 

Education must make its special and 
particular contribution to the struggle. 
Fighting with learning is the slogan of 
victory. To this end certain of the 
educational leadership of the United 
States has been assembled in Wash- 
ington by the United States Office of 
Education to consider the contribution 
of the schools to the war effort. 

Because of the close relationship ex- 
isting between the schools and the 
home, special consideration has been 
given to the place of elementary and 
secondary education as it serves in 
both the rural and urban areas of the 
nation. 

During the four days of this meeting, 
conclusive evidence has been submitted 
by the armed forces of the United 
States and those associated with them 
that not a moment should be lost in the 
full use of the power of the nation to 
the war effort. Never was there a time 
when educational workers faced heav- 
ier responsibilities for adjusting the 
school program to a great national 
need. Never was there a time when 
these workers might take greater pride 
in the significance of their work, never 
a better opportunity to serve children, 
young people, and the nation. 

The urgency of the situation requires 
that important adjustments be made in 
the programs of the elementary and 
high schools immediately. There is not 
time to be overly strict in definitions 
regarding the functions of education. 
Materials are already available show- 
ing how modifications may be made. 
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For the high schools there is strong 
evidence that college admission author- 
ities will be eager to modify college en- 
trance requirements to meet the new 
need as brought to their attention by 
the leaders of the secondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee that 
modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, 
extra-curricular, health service, and 
community service programs in order 
that the student body may prepare it- 
self to meet the demands of the armed 
forces, industry, and community serv- 
ice. 

CURRICULAR PROGRAMS TO PROVIDE 

a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, general mathematics, and, in 
some cases, trigonometry where many 
of the problems will be drawn from the 
field of aviation, navigation, mechan- 
ized warfare, and industry. 

b. Courses in industrial arts related 
to war needs and with special applica- 
tion to the operation of tools. 

c. Courses in auto-mechanics often 
in cooperation with local garages and 
farmers, with particular emphasis on 
the repair and operation of trucks, 
tractors, and automobiles. 

d. More practical courses in cook- 
ing and sewing designed to assist home 
living. 

e. Courses in physics, particularly 
stressing the characteristics of me- 
chanics, heat, radio, photography, and 
electricity. 

f. Teaching units giving increased 
emphasis on health in both the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

g. Revised social study courses to 
give a knowledge of war aims and is- 
sues as well as actual experience in 
community undertakings. | 

h. One or more units of study 
dealing with an understanding of the 
armed forces to provide general under- 
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standing and lessen the time required 
for induction. 

i. Unit pre-flight courses as out- 
lined by the armed forces in the larger 
schools. 

j. Instruction that will give an ap- 
preciation of the implications of the 
global concept of the present war and 
post-war living. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROGRAMS 
TO PROVIDE 

a. School lunches giving special at- 
tention to providing proper nutrition 
for the child. 

b. Student-assembly programs de- 
signed to give children an appreciation 
of the fact that they have a definite 
part in the defense of the United 
States. 

ec. The contributions of such or- 
ganizations as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Camp-fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior Red 
Cross, and Future Farmers of America. 

d. Student councils and similar or- 
ganizations to give training to students 
in the American way of life through ac- 
tive participation. 

HEALTH SERIES TO PROVIDE 

a. The correction of physical de- 
ficiencies as early and as often as is 
necessary. 

b. Physical programs de- 
signed to increase the bodily vigor of 
youth. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS TO 
PROVIDE 


fitness 


a. Promotion of salvage drives, 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 


MENT for exceptional children aged 3 
to 18. Visit the school noted for its 
work in educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 


living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
88 Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 
(Near Chicago) 


home assistance, farm labor, home gar- 
dens, and other community under- 


takings. 


A STATEMENT TO THE WAR-TIME 
CoMMISSION 


Developed at the National Institute 
on Education and the War, 1942. 


Senators Urge Action on Federal Aid 


Impatience for action on Senate Bill, 
Number 1313, was voiced by a number 
of United States Senators on the floor 
of the Senate on October 2, 1942. The 
discussion was set off when Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah presented a 


petition to the President and the Con- 


gress asking for the early passage of 


Senate Bill Number 1313 which was 
signed by either the chief state school 
officer or the executive secretary of 
the state educational association, or 
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both in forty-two of the states. Said 


Mr. Thomas: “There are twenty eight 
states in the Union which, on the basis 


of a 52-week year, pay their teachers 
an average of less than $25 a week; 
nineteen states, less than $20 a week; 
six states, less than $15 a week; and 
two states, $12 or less a week.” 

SENATOR HILL oF ALABAMA said: “I 
wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to a new and, to me, a startling 
inequality in the matter of educational 
opportunity. As we know, the federal 
government has established Japanese 
colonies in the State of Arkansas. The 
federal government is providing schools 
in those colonies for the education of 
the Japanese children in the colonies. 
A survey of the salaries paid to teach- 
ers in those schools for Japanese chil- 
dren shows that the minimim weekly 
salary of the lowest-grade elementary 
school teacher is $24.23. The minimum 
weekly salary of the upper-grade ele- 
mentary school teacher is $31.15. The 
minimum weekly salary of the high- 
school teacher is $38.46. In contrast 
with the salaries paid by the federal 
government for the education of Japa- 
nese children, we find that the average 
weekly salary of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors—not the lowest grade 
teachers, but principals and_ super- 
visors—in Arkansas public schools, ele- 
mentary schools, and high schools is 
$11.23.” (All figures based on 52-week 
year). 

SENATOR JOHNSON OF CoLorapo: “I 
concur wholeheartedly ....I am 
ashamed to say that in my own state 
because of a lack of funds nine schools 
in one county have not been opened 
this year. Yet at the same time there 
is in my state a Japanese colony where 
the teachers are receiving more pay 
than the pay received by those teach- 
ing our own children, and where the 
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Japanese children are receiving edu- 
cational advantages far beyond those 
received by our citizens.” 

SENATOR ROSIER OF WEST VIRGINIA: 
“T say we have come to a time when 
the states as related to local communi- 
ties and the nation as related to the 
states must assume responsibility for 
the educational problem .. . . I join 
with all those who are supporting Sen- 
ate Bill, Number 1313 not only as a 
war measure ... . but more especially 
as a measure to preserve our institu- 
tions after this war shall have ended.” 

For further discussion of this sub- 
ject on a later page, see “Senate Bill 
Number 1313 May Become Important 
Issue,” Among the Chapters column. 


Reviews 


EDUCATION OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, Com- 
mission for Special Education of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 121 pp., 1941, California State 
Printing Office, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, Paper, Gratis. 


The commission for special education 
of the California state department of 
education has prepared this publica- 
tion in an attempt to expand and im- 
prove the state’s program of special 
services. The publication is not only 
a manual for special class teachers, but 
a helpful guide to all school and com- 
munity agencies that deal with handi- 
capped children. All phases of the 
state’s program are described in detail. 

Part I is a discussion of the nature 
and purpose of special education, and, 
more specifically, of the nature, organ- 
ization and administration of education 
for physically handicapped children. 
Part II is a careful analysis of specific 
educational programs for the blind, the 
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deaf, the crippled, and for those with 
speech defects and disorders. Each 
discussion includes a list of sources of 
information and a_ selected biblio- 
graphy. Part III recommends stand- 
ard requirements for teachers of classes 
of physically handicapped children. 
The appendix is concerned with legal 
provisions for this work and for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in California. 


STATE SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 92 pp., 
1940, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Special education within the several 
states is in need of coordination.. The 
United States Office of Education has 
recently published a bulletin that ought 
to be very helpful to administrators and 
supervisors in their efforts to coordin- 
ate the many phases of this work. State 
Supervisory Programs for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children gives a 
general survey of state programs, a de- 
tailed study of the specific policies and 
practices of sixteen states, and many 
general principles of administration 
and supervision. 


An important chapter in the book 
is based on the recommendations of the 
1938 conference called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education of 
the officials in charge of state-wide 
programs of service for exceptional 
children. Problems discussed in this 
chapter are: the place and scope of spe- 
cial education for exceptional children 
in a modern educational program; the 
most feasible means of meeting the 
needs of exceptional children in rural 
areas; types of desirable legislative pro- 
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visions; the preparation of teachers; 
and important problems of organization 
and administration. 


Socially Handicapped 


(Continued from page 50) 


about the readiness to do something 
about them. Mention was made of the 
need for more nursery schools, recrea- 
tional activities, and adult education 
programs. 

The local coordinating councils spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, the St. Paul federal 
project, as well as other similar ap- 
proaches for coordinated and integrat- 
ed projects that handle the problem of 
the maladjusted, were described in the 
discussion. 

The government’s part in providing 
these services for communities was 
mentioned as an example of the real- 
ization of the urgency of this provision. 
However, it was felt that in a democ- 
racy local responsibility shared co- 
operatively for local needs is most de- 
sirable and effective. 

It was the consensus that the school 
personnel are not prepared or have not 
been trained in social engineering in 
this uncharted area of community re- 
sponsibility for reinforcing the efforts 
of the existing inadequate services. 
The provision of that training seems 
to be our very next important step, if 
we are really to enter on a program 
for the prevention of social maladjust- 
ment. 


By CHAIRMAN BENJAMIN B. 
GREENBERG 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Our Cover Portrait 


Clarence D. O’Connor,M. A., is super- 
intendent of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York City. Among 
other positions, he has served as an in- 
structor in the department of the edu- 
cation of the handicapped, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He 
is a graduate in education from 
the University of North Dakota and 
did his graduate work in speech at 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

For several years Mr. O’Connor has 
been a member of a committee selected 
by the New York City board of educa- 
tion, studying facilities for the educa- 
tion and care of acoustically handi- 
capped children in that system. 

His professional affiliations include, 
in addition to others, the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, of which he is a 
member of the board of diretcors; the 
American Instructors of the Deaf; and 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children. 


Brief Notes 


FIVE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS 
Be prepared for fireworks on the 


vocational rehabilitation problem. On 
Thursday, October 1, two bills were 
introduced in Congress, both seeking 
to “provide for the vocational re- 
habilitation of individuals suffering 
from war-connected disabilities.” These 
two measures brought the number of 
vocational rehab bills up to five—for 
three proposals had already been pre- 
sented in August. One of them, intro- 
duced by Representative Barden of 
North Carolina, is now being con- 
siderd by a House subcommittee. 

Mr. Barden says that the purpose of 
his legislation is “to make the physi- 
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cally handicapped self-supporting.” His 
measure would provide that the Fed- 
eral government pay all the costs of 
vocational training for disabled war 
veterans; it would add $1 to each 50 
cents contributed by the states for the 
rehabilitation of civilians injured as a 
result of air raids or other war acts. 

The present vocational rehabilitation 
program under the United States Of- 
fice of Education a dollar-for-dollar 
matching system. Federal Security 
Administrator McNutt, who has gen- 
eral supervision over the Office of Edu- 
cation, has more than a passing inter- 
est in vocational rehabilitation. First, 
because the physically handicapped 
have proved to be an important source 
of manpower. Second, is the brutal 
but inescapable fact that as the months 
pass the list of war-wounded veterans 
will grow—and it may grow to enorm- 
ous size, a factor of political implica- 
tions. 

There are already many disabled 
veterans of this war, said Brigadier 
General Frank Hines, head of the 
Veterans Administration, who was 
among the first to testify before the 
House committee. He also has a claim 
on the administration of vocational re- 
habilitation—primarily for war veter- 
ans. 

Meanwhile, state vocational re- 
habilitation directors have been mov- 
ing upon Capitol Hill, though it is not 
yet clear what direction they plan to 
pursue. 

Caring for and retraining war veter- 
ans and war-hurt civilians may become 
one of our big businesses. Where that 
responsibility will be lodged is a matter 


of great concern to all. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER MAY INFRINGE 
ON FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION 
Executive order 9247 is no easy 


document to interpret. It starts out 
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conventionally enough: “By virtue of 


the authority vested in me by the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, and for the pur- 
pose of enabling the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission more ef- 
fectively to carry out the responsibility 


vested in him. The President 
then directs that the following agencies 
are transferred to the War Manpower 
Commission: 


United States Employment Service 
National Youth Administration 
Apprenticeship Training Service 
Training Within Industry Service. 


But when it comes to the Office of 
Education, the language becomes more 
adroit. It reads: “Transferred to the 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission (are) all functions of the fed- 
eral security administrator relating to 
the following matters administered by 
the United States Office of Education: 
Loans to students, education and train- 
ing of war workers, and visual aid for 
war training.” 

Observers interpret this to mean that 
the Office of Education will retain its 
function of war training, but that Com- 
missioner Studebaker instead’ of re- 
porting to Paul V. McNutt as federal 
security administrator will report to 
P. V. McNutt as chairman of the Man- 
power Commission. 

Transfer of war training from the 
Office of Education is opposed gener- 
ally by educators. Says L. H. Dennis, 
executive director of the American Vo- 
cational Association: “Any transfer 
of this educational program out of the 
Office of Education to other nonedu- 
cational branches of the government 
would break the morale of the public 
school leadership and would arouse a 
disturbing suspicion as to the motives 
involved in any such transfer.” 
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SENATE BILL NUMBER 1313 MAY 
BECOME IMPORTANT ISSUE 


Never have the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity been more sig- 
nificant than now. The draft has re- 
vealed the hundreds of thousands of 
young men militarily unfit from an 
educational standpoint. It requires a 
national crisis threatening our whole 
democratic structure to awaken us to 
the need of being sufficiently demo- 
cratic in America to guarantee equal 
educational opportunity for all. 

For some years attempts have been 
made to put through congress a bill 
that would contain equalization fea- 
tures for the financial support of edu- 
As yet, however, there has 
never been sufficient support for such 
a bill. But now the time has arrived 
when the war emergency makes some 
form of national action seem to be a 
possibility. What that action will be 
or should be is a question in which 
every true educator is interested. Is 
Senate Bill No. 1313 the answer? 
Would such a general bill promote 
equalization within the several states 
as well as among the states? Would it 
enhance the opportunities of the handi- 
capped either directly or indirectly? 

The answer to these questions is 
something every chapter should make 
by studying the bill and its effect on 
your program as well as on the program 
of the nation. Write your senator for 
a copy, then instruct him how he 
should vote. Also use this column in 
which to express your ideas. 
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For a later news report refer to a 
foregoing page of News and Comments, 
for “Senators Urge Action on Federal 
Aid.” 

CHILD CARE—HOW SOON 

President Roosevelt has recently al- 
located $400,000 for the promotion of 
programs for the care of children 
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working mothers. In making the al- 
location the President said, “The need 
for child care grows out of an increas- 
ingly acute problem of labor supply. 
Through grants to states for these pur- 
poses, I believe a mechanism may be 
provided whereby local resources, with 
especial emphasis on the possibilities 
of foster day care, may be fully de- 
veloped.” 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the United States Children’s 
Bureau will advise and supervise the 
program. Grants to states will be made 
on the basis of certification by desig- 
nated agencies, and the funds will be 
spent through properly qualified state 
agencies. 

Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, said at a recent press 
conference that applications for grants 
will soon be received from the states. 


“Children of school age are the first 
concern of the day-care program,” she 
said, “because there are more than 
double the number of their mothers 
employed as the mothers of preschool 
children. In some states regular 
schools will extend their work to care 
for them, in others women in the com- 
munity will be asked to take on the 
care as part of their war work.” 


Miss Lenroot pointed out that the 
day-care workers have access so far 
to only $400,000 from the President’s 
emergency war funds. WPA funds 
($6,000,000) are hedged in by relief- 
labor requirements, she said, and so 
far Lanham Act funds have been made 
expendable by only three educational 
systems. 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, 
commissioner of education, represents 
the United States Office of Education 
on the child-care program. 


assistant 
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MANY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
OF INTEREST TO EDUCATION 
BANNED FOR DURATION 
Mr. Elmer Davis, director of war in- 


formation, has ordered curtailment or 
discontinuance of 523 government pub- 
lications and series of publications. He 
has eliminated entirely 239 periodicals 
and has reduced the number of pages 
or frequency publication of 284 others. 
He said that he has set up machinery 
to institute further cuts in the govern- 
ment’s publication program. Mailing 
lists of publications which are being 
continued have in many cases been 
drastically reduced. 

A random sampling of publications 
affected include the following: A Let- 
ter to 4-H Club Leader, Extension 


Service Review, Visual Aids Tip 
Sheets, Farm Defense News, Con- 
sumers Guide, Vocational Training 


Activities of Public Employment Of- 
fices, Negro Health News, The Woman 
Worker, and The Child. 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR TO PREPARE 

“NEWS AND COMMENTS” 

Dr. Francis E. Lord, director of spe- 
cial education, Horace H. Rackham 
School, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, has accepted 
the position of associate editor of the 
JourNAL. He will be responsible for 
the News and Comments section of 
each issue, consequently chapters 
should address all items to him. It is 
expected that Dr. Lord will enlarge 
this section of the JouRNAL and make it 
of greater interest and value to the 
membership. You can help him do so 
by furnishing him promptly, even in 
advance when possible, the happenings 
in your chapter, community, or state. 

See that your JouRNAL CorRES- 
PONDENT sends him at least one im- 
portant item each month. Start it off 
now, by getting an item into the mails 
today. 
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HOLLY SUCCEEDS CHARTERS 
Dr. Thomas C. Holly has been named 


director of the bureau of educational 
research at Ohio State University, suc- 
ceeding Dr. W. W. Charters who re- 
tired from active duty in that position, 
August 31. Dr. Holly is known in spe- 
cial education for his surveys of the 
Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphans’ 
Home at Xenia, the Boys’ Industrial 
School at Lancaster, and the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School at Delaware. 


Among the Chapters 
THE THREAT TO EDUCATION 

We are at war, the effects of which, 
as we all know, are almost incompre- 
hensible. The schools are being called 
upon to help with rationing, gathering 
of scrap, selling of stamps and bonds, 
harvesting of crops, training of me- 
chanics, and many other similar re- 
sponsibilities. They have not only re- 
sponded nobly, but in thousands of in- 
stances, have assumed great initiative 
and leadership of which the profession 
may well be proud. 

What has been accomplished is his- 
tory and is known to all, but let us take 
a look into the future—not the distant 
future—but into the next year or two. 
The services and sacrifices the schools 
are going to be called upon to make 
will far overshadow anything yet 
asked. That is as it should be, but the 
impositions that are beginning to de- 
velop and the advantages that are be- 
ing taken are in some instances really 
frightening. These include the shame- 
ful exploiting of children—even little 
children—for private gain in the name 
of crop-harvesting projects; the usurp- 
ing of educational functions of govern- 
ment by noneducational agencies; the 
stampeding of the public to return 
to the 3-R’s— an entering wedge to 
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eliminate all of the more significant 
values of education, including special 
education; the campaigning by inter- 
est groups to reduce school expendi- 
tures, increase class sizes, cut the 
school year, and lower salaries. 

All of this adds up to one thing. If 
ever there was a time when educators 
needed to stand together to assume the 
patriotic leadership expected of them, 
and at the same time save the schools 
of the nation from both good- and bad- 
intentioned individuals—that time is 
now. Stand by your local, state, and 
national organizations; whatever harms 
education in general harms all. And 
particularly, stand by your special edu- 
cation affiliations. The stronger you 
keep them, the better they will be able 
to help you—now and after the war. 
The more critical the situation becomes, 
the more valuable and essential will be 
your membership—to yourself and to 
the nation. 


CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland chapter initiated its 
1942 program with a dinner on Octo- 
ber 29, in the Hotel Hollenden ball- 
room. A meeting was planned to chal- 
lenge all groups interested in excep- 
tional children. 

Dr. Francis E. Lord, director of spe- 
cial education, Michigan State Normal 
College, spoke on the topic, How Ex- 
ceptional Are Exceptional Children? 
Mr. Richard Hungerford, director of 
special classes, New York City public 
schools, discussed A Program for the 
Handicapped in the War Pertod. Miss 
Olive S. Peck, supervisor of special and 
sight-saving classes, Cleveland Public 
Schools, presented a resume of North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ meetings. 

This program, though sponsored by 
the International Council, is a part of 
the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ an- 
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nual meeting convening in the city at 
that time. Many educators from out- 
lying districts have the opportunity to 
benefit by this arrangement. 
WINONA 
The Winona Chapter met October 
3 to elect officers and to outline aims 

for the group’s second year as a mem- 
ber of the International Council. 

The group has pledged itself further 
activities of special 
classes and the regular school, to solicit 
greater cooperation and understanding 
between special-class teachers and par- 
ents of special-class children, to con- 
tinue the policy of informing the pub- 


to coordinate 


lic on the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of this department by more talks 
before parent-teacher associations, 
civic groups and by newspaper ac- 
counts, and to enter wholeheartedly 
into Junior Red Cross activities, scrap 
drives, and other war activities. 

Last year the chapter sponsored a 
news letter which was sent to the par- 
ents of each child in Winona. Special- 
class teachers appeared before a num- 
ber of school and civic groups giving 
short talks and demonstrations. 


Reading Disabilities 

(Continued from page 39) 
enough, half the time you will find an 
under-layer of general maladjustment 
in the school situation or in the home 


situation, or in both. 





I would not deprecate the present | 


line of research on reading, which in- 
cludes such refinements as eye-move- 
ment records, brain potential record- 
ings, oxygen deprivation as a factor af- 


fecting reading habits, size of vocab- | 


ulary, the advisability of workbooks, 
phonics, the factor of speed in reading, 
and the like. 

However, I do believe that unless we 
take a broad general view of the prob- 
lem, we stand the chance of becoming 
so absorbed in a particular aspect of 
the reading situation, that “we cannot 
see the forest for the trees.” If we al- 
low ourselves a sufficiently great per- 
spective of the field, we cannot help but 
be impressed with the other factors 
such as home, social, health, disciplin- 
ary, or personality problems that may 
well outweigh, in specific cases, the in- 
fluence of certain other factors more 
highly correlated in general with suc- 
cess in beginning reading. 

For a really successful and thorough- 
going attack on the problem, utilizing 
all avenues of approach, I should like 
to submit that the emotional personal- 
ity factors are of primary importance, 
that they are directly the results of 
the particular child-care and training 
procedures used, and that if we are to 
have more success, then the attack on 
the problem of disabilities, like charity, 
begins at home! 


Colleges in Civilian Defense 
The Texas State Defense Council arranged with North Texas Teachers College to 
organize a school during the summer session of the college for 725 public school teachers 
who will serve as instructors in local communities. Oklahoma A. and M. provided a fire 


defense school which trained instructors in fire defense for the entire state. 


‘Ohio State 


University in cooperation with the Ohio Defense Council, sponsored an Institute on 
Civilian Mobilization which brought together 600 civilian defense leaders interested in 
the war services programs—health, nutrition, consumer interests, housing, recreation and 
physical fitness, volunteer offices, and so forth. Florida A. and M. for Negroes has re- 
cently cooperated in a 12-day school sponsored by the Florida Defense Council for negro 
James M. Lanpis, Director Office of Civilian 


civilian defense workers of the entire state. 


Defense. 
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New Publications 


Boxcar CHILDREN, THE, Gertrude Chandler 
Warner, 156 pp., 1942, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, Cloth, 96 cents. 

A supplementary reader intended to hold 
the interest of even the slow readers in the 
middle grades. The story of four orphan 
children. 

CHILDREN ABOVE 180 I. Q., Leta S. Holling- 
worth, 332 pp., 1942, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, Cloth, I- 
lustrated, $3.00. 

A record of Dr. Hollingworth’s work with 
children of rare intelligence. It includes a 
study on the concept of intellectual genius, 
twelve cases new to literature concerning 
tested children, and general principles and 
implications. The author points the way to 
future plans for gifted children. 

CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE IN BEHAVIOR MANI- 
FESTATIONS, Kathern Mae McKinnon, 144 
pp., 1942, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
Cloth, $1.85. 

This study by Dr. Kathern McKinnon 
deals with the personality development of 
sixteen children during a period of five or 
six years—from the time they attended 
nursery school until they were enrolled in 
the second or third grade. While the in- 
vestigation centers primarily upon the 
characteristics exhibited by the children 
in the school environment, it also utilizes 
information obtained from the home and 
other sources. 

Dany Decoy, John Held, 1942, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City, Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00. 

¢ A whimsical, copiously-illustrated bird 
story for children. , 

Famous INVENTORS FOR Boys AND GIRLS, 
Iremengarde Eberle, 130 pp., 1941, A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, New York, Cloth, Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Biographies of fourteen inventors that 
have strongly affected the progress of the 
world through their inventions. Written 
in such a way that young readers will un- 
derstand and appreciate the great benefit 
to themselves of these inventions. 


Goop Trmes witH Our FRrienps, Dorothy 
Baruch, Elizabeth Montgomery and William 
S. Gray, 128 pp., 1941, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue,. Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Cloth, Illustrated, 64 cents. 

Health primer in the Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. A new book of stories about 
Dick, Jane, and Sally. 
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HEALTH IN ScHOOL, 544 pp., 1942, Twentieth 


Yearbook, American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., Cloth, $2.00. 

This volume was published in response 
to a demand within the Association of 
School Administrators for a statement of 
the administrator’s role in a school pro- 
gram of health education. 


Jup Gores Campinc, Bernard S. Mason, 85 pp., 


1941, A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City, Cloth, Illus- 
trated, $2.00. 

The story of the experiences of eleven- 
year-old Jud and his pal Andy on their 
first camping trip. Camp leaders, recrea- 
tion directors, scout masters, girl scout 
leaders, and others will find this book help- 
ful in stimulating enthusiasm for camping. 


Mopern ComPOsERS FOR Boys AND GIRLS, 


Gladys Burch, 207 pp., 1941, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 

Short illustrated biographical sketches of 
twenty composers. 7 


PERSONALITY AND SEXUALITY OF THE PHYSICAL- 


Ly HanpiIcAPPED Woman, Carney Landis 
and M. Marjorie Bolles, 171 pp., 1942, Paul 
B. Hoeber, Incorporated, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York City, Cloth, $3.00. 

A study of the dynamic effects of handi- 
cap upon emotional and psychosexual de- 
velopment, of the possible role of environ- 
mental forces upon constitutional predis- 
positions. Case studies of women with 
chronic heart disease, spastic paralysis, 
epilepsy, and orthopedic disabilities. 


PicturE Puzzite Story Book, THe, Hans 


Kreis, 95 pp., 1941, A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York City, 
Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 

An interesting combination of stories and 
picture puzzles. The stories cover Ameri- 
can history, frontier days, geography, 
natural history and everyday life. Each 
story is illustrated with a picture puzzle so 
that the reader will have to look carefully 
for the hidden objects in the illustration. 


Poems FOR PLAYTIME, Carrie Rasmussen, 89 


pp., 1942, Expression Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Cloth, $1.25. 

Contains helps for interpretation, sug- 
gesting the teaching of poetry through 
bodily response. 


PoEMS OF FUN AND FANCY FOR THE LITTLE 
‘Foiks, Edith Martha Deplitch, 75 pp., 1942, 


Expression Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Cloth; $1.25. 

A group of poems arranged for choral 
speaking. Suggestions for teaching in- 
cluded. 
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Pamphlets 

ACOUSTICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 109 pp., 
1941, Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 10 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, Paper, Gratis. 

Report of a subcommittee from the com- 
mittee for the study of the care and edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children 
in the public schools of the City of New 
York. 

APPRAISAL OF GROWTH IN READING, 42 pp., 1941, 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 10 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, Paper, 35 cents. 

Educational research bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
prepared by the division of tests and 
measurements. Concerned with means and 
methods of measuring abilities and growth 
of pupils in the various phases of reading. 

Carpiac CLASSES AND THE CARE OF CARDIAC 
CHILDREN, 99 pp., Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 10 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, ‘New York, Paper, Gratis. 

Report of a subcommittee from the com- 
mittee for the study of the care and educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children in 
the public schools of the City of New York. 

CONSERVATION OF HEARING PROGRAM FOR LOS 
ANGELES County, 11 pp., 1941, Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools Division 
of Secondary Education, Los Angeles 
County, Mimeographed, Gratis. 

A national defense monograph. 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH TUBERCULOSIS, 
Tue, 17 pp., 1941, Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 10 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, Paper, Gratis. 

Report of the subcommittee on education 
of children with tuberculosis, from the New 
York City survey. 

EPILEPTIC CHILDREN, 61 pp., 1941, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 10 Livings- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, New York, Paper, 
Gratis. 

Report of a subcommittee from the com- 
mittee for the study of the care and educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children 
in the public schools of the City of New 
York. 

HANDPOOK FOR THE USE OF Boarps OF DIREC- 
TORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND STAFFS OF IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Publication No. 170, 129 pp., 
1936, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., Paper, 20 cents. 

Outline of principles and suggestions on 
fourteen phases of institutional management 
and programs. Classified bibliography of 
references. 
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Oren AiR CLASSES AND THE CARE OF BELOW Par 
CHILDREN, 83 pp., 1941, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 10 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, Paper, Gratis, 

Report of a subcommittee from the com- | 
mittee for the study of the care and educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children in 
the public schools of the City of New York, 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN NEw 
York Ciry, 91 pp., 1941, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 10 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, Paper, Gratis, 

An over-view of the program for physi- 
cally handicapped children in New York 
City based on all studies made by the com- 
mittee for the study of the care of physi- 
cally handicapped children in the public 
schools of the City of New York. 


Tests 
DETROIT ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY, ALPHA Form, 
Harry J. Baker, 1942, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
$1.75 for 25 copies of individual record 
blank, one copy of teacher Handbook, 
Sample set 35 cents postpaid. 
A new test of personality and_ social 
conduct for junior and senior high school, 
TERMAN-McNemar Test oF MENTAL ABILITY: 
Forms C anp D, 1942, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, package 
of 25, net $1.25. Specimen set: postpaid, 
20 cents. 
A revision of the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability. 
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